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The Unfashionable Husband. 
[From the British ,Lady’s -Magazine.] 


Mr. Epiror, 


S a friend to the fair sex, I hope you, will favour me with 

your opinion how far a woman is justified in resisting the 
despotic power of her husband. I, have the misfortune to be 
united to.a man who will hardly allow us, poorfemales, to have 
souls, and who fancies a wife ought to be a mere automaton, 
or, at best, a sort of fetching-and-carrying animal of the spa- 
niel kind, who should never presume to think that she ought 
to have a will of her own; no, not even in the choice of her 
shoe-strings. By this time, Mr. Editor, I dare say, you have 
discovered that | am very angry ; but, when I have related to 
you the series of provocations which I have received, [ am syre 
you will not wouger that I am. 

When I married Mr. S—, I was a mere child; and, as I 
had lost my mother in my infancy, and my father was extremely 
stern, L was really glad to be married, because I hoped to en- 
joy more liberty: for, as Mr. S— was a very gallant and at- 
tentive lover, [ had nonetion he would make a tyrant hysband; 
and, to say the truth, for some time he behaved pretty well. 
But these halcyon days did not last; for my sposa soon coh- 
vinced me, that I had only exchanged a severe father fora 
more severe husband. As I had been compelled io be very 
silent before marriage, | was naturally a little loquacious after 
it; but, at the end of a short time, my loquacity was checked 
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by my husbarnd’s politely saying, “ Pray; my-dear, don’t be so 
ridiculous;” or, ** My love, why Sik you expose your igno- 
ranee, by talking of what you know nothi: ag about " or, “Pre 
thee, cuild, cease that everlasting pratile; it really makes my 
head ¢ ache!” Now, Mr. Editor, if you be married, you must 
know that there is no privilege which our sex resign so reluc- 
tantiy, as that offyhe last Wordyaud 1 must own | did fot vive 
it up without a struggle; but, as am naturally a coward, I 
was conquered at lasi: and ] endeavoured to console wyself by 
thinking that at least I might spend a greai part of my time as 
I pleased, dress as I liked, and receive a female friead, whom 
my father would not suffer me to be intimate with, though L 
was very fond of her. ‘She wag aNery clever woman, a widow 
tor the second time, and [ hoped could teach me bow to manage 
my refractory husband. Alas! Mr. Editor, these gay visions 
were soon dissipated :"Mr. S—idterfered with the disposal of 
iny time, compelled me to dsess as he pleased, and alfronted 
my friend. 

All this, however, was vot the, work of a minute: he began 
by finding fault with the matner in which I employed myself, 
or rather with my not employing myself. Now, Mr. Editor, 
nothing could be more unreasonable, since | iad no taste for 

ccupation of auy kind. } 





Needle-work L deiested; reading, 
novels excepted, | could not bear; music was ottof the ques. 
tion, because | had no ear; I migin, indeed, have. made some 
prog sress in French and Lialian, but 1 never coutd acquire. Teso- 
Jytien to learn the, grammatical parts of either Knguage; and, 
a3 ta drawing, 
only flowers, and one could nyt be always drawing. I told 
Mi. S— all this, gut it was in vain; he answered with a vulgar 
proverb, that idlegess is the mother of mischief; and, if L nad 
really the misfortune to have no taste for literary or scientific 
pursuits, at least [ could do as our grandmothers did ,—em broi- 
der, knit, spin, or do some thing or other. You may suppose 
I treated his obsolete ideas with the contempt they deserved; 
but my tyrant found the means of being in part obeyed: he 
passed some hours every merning in his study, and there he 

civilly requested the pleasure of my company. Excuses and 
apolugies were in vain 3 he gave positive orders that we should 
both be denied to all Visitors ; and, assuring me that he would 
take care some part of my day, at least, 3 hould be rationally 
employed, lasisted upon wy either sanilini, worhing, or draw- 
ing, set three hous every morning. L made a spisited resist 
ance; but was at | st furced to capitulate, by a bint that if his 
10 adh: ln amorning was disagreéabie to. me, that « 
ter, Miss Tabitha S—, might be more amusing, and he should 
seud to invite herto come to town, and puss a few months with 
ux. ‘Lie very thoughts of Miss ‘Tabitha’s visit gave me au 
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thouch [ was rather fond of it, lL ‘could draw | 
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azue-fit; for I really be lieve she is the most acrimonious and 
censorions member of the whole fraternity of old maids: and 
that very morning I visited his study with a-piece of embroi-’ 
dery, thongh I must own that | did not do above one floweriin 
a week, op purpose to COnciliate the savage. ‘Alas! Mr. Edi-’ 
tor, ny sorrows were Oily commencing. Ina few days after 
this, my dress: maker s¢ut me a handso:ne dinner-gown, made 
after the Jast Parisian fashion. We expeetcd some guests, who 
were rather late, and Mr. S— happened to enter the drawing~ 
room before they arrived, where | was seated very tranquiilly, 
attired ia my new rabe.’ Inthe name of wonder! what «do 
you cal] this, Madam?” cried he, looking at my dress. © It is 
the. robe X Ja Diane,” anstered 1, innocently. You are 
mistaken,” replied he; * it is the robe a la Nudité, or, rather, 
iit deseryes a much coarset appellation: but surely you do not 
think of receiving your gtests in this indecent garbi”  “ [n- 
deed, but I do,” replied’], angrity; “ and f am cecertam they 
will admire it, if they aré persons of the least taste.” “« t know 
nothing of theif taste,” sald he, “ bat at least I wiil take care 
that their dglicacy shall aot be shocked.. Once more, Madam; 
will you retire, and change Ut" * © -No,” replied 1, mustering 
vpall my firmuess ; “ { po-ititely will not.” “ Then you will 
have to thank your own obstinacy for the consequences,” cried 
he; and, quick as lightting, before [ was iware of his inten- 
tion, the vile Goth, seizing my’ writing-box, which happened 
unluckily to be ciose to‘him, discharged a great part of the 
eoutents of the ink-stand over my beautiful dress. As a man, 
Mr. Editor, it is impossible for you to: feelthe extent of this 
terrible provocation : but your wife, or sister, if you have ei- 
ther, will telf you that Paticnt Grizzle herself, that much-en- 
daring dame of placid memory, cotid not have’ put up with it, 
I screamed, and fell into strong hysterics ; but my kind spouse 
contented himself with ordering me to be carried to my own 
apartment, where, you may suppose, 1 remained for the rest oi 
the day ° 
Bupthe worst is yet to come. Soon after this affair, he be- 
gau to find fault with evening parties and publie places: ! 
ind not know of what use they were, but to render women idle, 
exneusive, and extravagant. ‘I did not mind all these invee- 
tives, “till he plainly said; ** Madam, it ¢s my pleasure’ you 
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should stay at home.” “ Bat, Sir,” replied 1, affecting “a de. 
gice of good-humonr, which 1 was far enough from feeling, 
“ it is ny pleasure to go out.” “ No joking, Mrs.’ S—,” re- 
plied he, sternly, “ [ order you to stay'at home this'evenine, 
and | expect to be obeyed.” ‘So saying, he took bis Hat, anu 
marched off with the air of a grand signor, while poor [ iv. 
dulged myself in a hearty fit of crying, which was inmterrtipted 
by tbe arrival of my friend the widow, who called to take me 
pa to 
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to Lady C—’s rout; seeing me in tears, she naturally inquired 
the cause, which I, of course,told her; she laughed heartily at 
my Jord and master’s threats; told me, now was tlie time to 
convince him tbat [ would not be governed ; and, that if [ 
would accompany her, and carry the matter off with spirit, shé 
would answer for it iny dear would not again presume to issué 
his orders. Unluckiiy I complied; 1 say unluckily, for I had 
not been ten minutes at Lady C—s, when Mr. S— entered the 
room, and, walkiug.up to mé, desired, in a whisper, that [ 
would find a pretence for immediately retiring. IL felt very 
much inclined to refuse; but the Bloe-Beard-iike glance of 
my unmerciful perseculor settled the business, and [ pretended 
sudden iudisposition, and lett the room, accompanied by Mr. 
S—. The moment we were seated in the carriage, he informed 
me that his duors should never again be opened to my friend 
the widow ; and that the next time I accepted of an invitation, 
without his express permission, I should be whirled dowa to an 
odious seat he has ia Northumberladd, ’tili [ knew how to con- 
duct ovyself better. 

Oh! Mr. Editor, what would I have given at that moment 
to be unmarried again; but as that, alas! was a vaio wish, f 
endeavoured to hit upon some expedient to regain dy liberty, 
and I determined to try the effect of illness, which, indeed, 
was by no means wholly feigned, for 1 wept ‘till £ was reaily 
indisposed; and the next mornmg I sent Mr. S$ word [ 
was too ill to rise. Would you believe it? the barbarous crea- 
ture came up to my apartment about one o'clock, when [ was 
just beginning (to say the trath) to wish for a cup of choco- 
jate; and, seating himself by,my bedside, told me, with a very 
kind air, that ne was truly concerned to find [ did not get bet- 
ter, but he trusted the draught which he had just sent for to 
Mr. Camphoi’s would remove my indisposition. At this mo- 
ment iny maid entered with it: he took it from her, and, saying 
he Would administer it hiaself, sent her out of the room, and 
poured into a cup the most nauseous mixture | ever beheld. 
¥ou may suppose I peremptorily refused to swallow ®; but 
Mr. S— assured me, very affectionately, that he must insist 
upon my taking it instantly, or else he should be compelled to 
pour it down my throat by foree, as be saw plainly my disor- 
der was a_ fever, which he hoped the draught would remove : 
but, if it did not, I must be blistered and bled directly. Here 
was a trick, Mr, Editor! [ jumped up io a fright, and, declaring 
I felt myself quite recovered, begged of him to leave my 
apartment, and send my woman to dress me. I had some 
difficulty in persuading im ; and when, with a heavy beart, I 
entered the drawing-room, he advanced, and congratulated 
me, with an ironical air, on my sudden recovery; at the same- 
time declaring, if Lever was affected in a similar manner, [ urust 
be 
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be’ Blootied and blistered instantly,-as he saw very clearly that’ 
there was a cofisiderable tendency to irritation in my system, 
Freaven’ knows! there was irritation enough about me at that 
moment’; for, if I had attempted tospeak, 1] believe 1 should 
liave been chouked. But my perseciitor bad nor yet done: 
when L rang for bréakrast, he positively torbade any thing to 
Be brought but gruel or barley-warer. in vain did [ petition 
éven fora little tea: L was-literally kept. for the antire of that 
day, iti as ate of starvation; and | am convinced that no 
méenuicant ever longed more heartily than I did for a good meal 
before the next morning. 

This affair, Mr. Editor, has determined me to show my Pe~ 
truchio that [ will not be a very Cxtherine. Thougtr I have, 
unluckily, no great genius fur plots and contrivances, yet I 
protest | will break into open rebeliton if he do not come to 
some'comprontise. At worst, bP can but go buck to my father, 
whio, severe as he is, would not, L believe, suffer me to be ill- 
treated by any body but himself: and, if be refuse to receive 
me, | will fly to St. Helena, the Atitipodes,—any where, in 
short,—to regain that liberty, which, as an Englishwoman, ‘is 
the birth-right of, 

Sir, your humble servant, 


SELINA S—. 





THE VOTARY OF THOUGAT. 


(Continued from Page 4.) 





No. 13. 
ON COMPLIMENTS. 


HE celebrated author of The Critic, or a Tragedy Re 

hearsed, which thirty years since drew forth bursts of ap- 
plause from delighted audiences, has given, in the clyaraeter of 
a fashionable write?, a dissertation on the art of puffing, and 
€nters into the mechanism of the puff direct, the puff oblique, 
and the puff by implication. May the Votary of Thought, 
without being ¢xposed to. derision, as a vain imitator, venture 
to divide, in a similar manner, the elegant science of comph- 
ment? and describe the structure of the compliment direct, the 
compliment oblique, and the compliment by implication; for 
be it known to all who condescend to bestow attention on these 
mental portraits, that to pay a compliment gracefully is wo 
<ommon, or easily acquired accomplishment. It is nat every 
man who gazes at a beautiftrl wenten, and wishes ber to believe 
he 
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he thinks her very charming, that can convey his admiration in 
a compliment 5 $ ‘for it ought to be cloathed in an elegant 
phraseology, it should be expressive of sentiment to make it 
interesting, or at least of . wit to give it an epigrammatic point. 
It sometimes occurs that a person possesses a natural talent for 
saying fine things, homey <2 perhaps in a rough ananner.. How 
many smart ceutlemen must have envied the carter, who, when 
the little short pipe he was sinokiog wasje stingsiehed, in ihe 
streets of Loudon, seeing the duchess of Queensberry, one of 
the finest women of her time, pass by iv her coach, called out, 
* Madam, Madam, stop one moment, let me light my pipe.at 
your eyes!” Who would: not wish to. know the history of 
this carter, whose talent for a complimentary impromptu has 
immortalised him. Of the three grand divisions under which 
the science of compliment may be arranged, The Votary of 
Thoaght presumes to give the following humble examples, pre- 
mising at the same time that each of them is founded oa fact, 


THE COMPLIMENT DIRECT. 


The fair Aurelia owed to her personal attractions a high 
elevation in rank, and fortane: she bad arrived ai the autuan 
of her days; bnt was yet a fine woman; and what was more, 
the world still acknowledged it. Her young triend Clarinda 
had scaree reached the summer of life: her rank in society 
did not throw around her any adventitious splendour; but the 
whispers of admiraiion, which she-sometimes heard, and the 


eyes of her beholdets, told ber of the fascinatious that hovered, 


round her interesting form. One evening these ladies were 
sitting together, in the drawing-room of the former, when a 
servaut entered to inform Aurelia that a box from town was ar- 
rived. “ It is from wy milliner; (said sie to Clarinda,) we 
will sce what she has sent me,” and gave orders that her wo- 
man should unpack the box. Aurelia expected a brilliant 
party the: next day, miostly composed of rivais in ¢ le gance: 
*“ I shal have a new head-dress then for to-morrow,” added 
she, in a tone of pleasure. Mrs. Abigail now eniered the 
roo, and displayed the contents of the box, w Logg wus a 
beautiful specimen of the tas of a celebrated milli: 6 Let 

me see its effect,” cried er lady, putting it on ihe 4» id of 

Clarinda... The eyes of thé latter sparkled with increased lustre 

while bér friend was arren ging the lead-dress ; - © How weil it 

Jooks; (seid Aure'ia,) what ach rmivg turban!” “ Pace, you 
mean,” exclaimed Cassander, who at that moment entered the 
room, irom a door exactly opposite the ebait of Clarinda. The 
excinaation of Cassander gave an additional tinge of the rose 
to ber cheeis, and the folds of the turl in seemed to acquire 
new grace: Aurelia smiled with good humour at the anexpecied 
nels 
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incident, a soft blush passed over her fine featares, and the 
‘eharming turban was quietly consigned to its box. 


' THE COMPLIMENT OBLIQUE, 


Let us now puss‘to the compliment oblique, and give an 
exiitple of its slightly veiled admiration. Leontine and Theo- 
dove were engaged in conversation, in the presence of Rosina, 
“on the genius of different languages, particalily of some dta- 
lects but little known. Leontine was an elegant man of letters; 
he spoke with much animation and eloquence on their different 
powers, and peculiarities; Rosina wos listening attentively, 
and sometimes taking a share in the disquisition, when an equip- 
age of particular appear.nce passing the street, induced her to 
‘walk to a window in a distant part of the room. ‘The geutle- 
men continued the conversation; Leontine gave a critical anae 
lysis of two languages supposed to have a common orizin, and 
mentioned some essentixl points of distinction betwixt them : 
“The poetry of this language (said he,) is extremely well 
adapted to express the sentiments of the patriot, or to cele- 
brate the hero in strains of tire; but its sister dialect is far bet- 
ter calculated to give an idea of objects of tender interest ; its 
compound words are perfect pictures where female elegance 
is concerned. The former would be a fine vehicle for au ora- 
tion or poem on the battle of the Nile, but if 1 wished to give 
a stratrger a description of Rosina, | should certainly preter 
the Jatter.”. ‘The circumstance which had drawn Rosina to ihe 
window, although it seemed to engross her whole atteation, 
did not (it will be readily supposed,) render her deat to the 
accurate elucidations of Leontiue’s criticisms. 


THER COMPLIMENT BY IMPLICATION, 


Perhaps few men, except those who have been long accus- 
tomed tc the world of taste, can shine in the compliment ob- 
lique; but still more difficult is the compliment by ta plication. 
Soothing as are the seatimeuts at may be mace to express, yet 
it requisves great delicacy in the application: the smallest mis- 
take in the colouring might render the piece a casicatura, and 
slimeut into an tasult; some real ana- 
logy must foram iis basis, and it must be tinted by the band of a 
skiiful artist. A female writer of high rank in the world, ang 
much celebiity in letters, in one of her publications, makes a 
fading b.auty declare, that the first hint she ever received of 
the declue of ber cha:ias, was that a gentleman remarked to 
her, ata ball, how fascinating a young beauty present appeared, 
Cleora had arrived exac iv at hts pe riod of female Jife; the 


convert aa inten ied coms 
: 


wen began to talk of more juvenile charms, although they 
Q stood 
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stood by the side of Cicora, and she began to feel that sbe was 
not so ‘lecisive an ornament toa splendid assembly as she,onge 
had been. The influence of beauty is a sovereignty, and a 
tottering throue is a melancholy circumstance, whatever may 
be the nature of its empire. One evening at a crowded assem- 
‘bly, Cleara observed Alcander enter the room; he ,was well 
known to-her, and she momentarily expected his approach, to 
say those gay nothings which constitute the essence of bail- 
room conversation: but Aleander passed on, ata little dis- 
tance, talking tovdifferent people, and made his way yp the 
roow, with only a few casual glances at Cleara, who felt 
somewhat surprised at this neglect. The hours wore away in 
lively conversation with others of her acquaiatance, (or what 
was at least intended for lively conversation,) and in observing 
the juvenile dancers, when,Cleora again beheld Alcauder ap 
proach towards her, not carelessly, as before, but with a coun- 
tenance whieh bore an exjiression of considerable unierest, 
and some anxiety to get nearher. At length he made bis 
way to the chair on which she sat, and leaning over it, said, 
in a low woice, “ | beg.a thousand pardons tor-veglecting until 
now to pay my compliments to you, but in trath, when I en- 
tered the room, | mistook you for Flavia!” Mistaken for 
Flavia, could Cleora be displeased? For, Flavia, six years her 
junior, and an undoubted beanty. It was really tue that Al- 
cander, ma-cursory glanee up the room, had made the mistake, 
for there was some. resemblance tw the two ladies. When, he 
found his error, he had. judgement enough to know that the 
mistake was more than am excuse for the neglect, that it even 
changed it-into a compliment, and that the reseusblan¢ce was 
strong enough to warrant his declaring it. 


(To be continued.) 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 


ON PEDESTRIANISM. 
To tue Eprror. 


HE laborious and wonderful performances of a set of 
candidates for falge honour—dignified with the name of 
pedestrians—whose exploits bave so recently, and are at the 
present period engrossing the attention of numbers, not having 
vet, | believe, occupied the pages of your Entertainer, {am 
desirous, with your permission, of making it known how much 
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[consider these voluntary privations undeserving the patronage 
and notice of every thinking mind. 

For the trifling consideration of a few pounds, a man who 
might be employing himself ip the domestic labours of his 
own business, is nailed to a chosen spot of earth, for a month 
or six weeks, or perhaps more. There he considers, no doubt, 
he is going to employ his strength in a laudable manner—that 
he is about to astonish the gossiping and idle part of the couns 
try, with a feat which no one can do but himself. J cannot 
help thinking bow nearly he is allied to the pagilistic chame- 
pion, who has, by the sacrifice of the prominency of his nose, 
and other visible dislocations, only attained such an eminence 
asa sensible man would despise; but the chief evil which I 
apprehend from the encouragement of such futile pursuits, is 
the misapplication of the sums expended in the prosecuting 
and rewarding them. Can it be said that all the money given, 
fur instance, in the case of Wilson, whose progress was arrested 
on Blatkheath, could be so well spared as not afterwards to be 
felt? No! 1 can picture that many a tradesman who sacri- 
ficed a pound note to his popularity, had better have applied it 
to the credit side of along account on the first leaf of his 
ledger—or if be found, after taking his stock, a few pounds 
which be knew not what to do with, he had, no doubt, a fa- 
mily, or sone friends, who either did, or probably would, ata 
futare day, stand in need of it. Nay, even allowing he was 
enjoying an independent fortune, five pounds so misapplied 
would materially contribute to the comforts of some poor fa- 
mily, or iudividual, not twenty miles from his own dwelling. 

There being several who have undertaken the performance 
of pedestrian feats, within these few years, so far out of bra- 
vado, that whatever was acquired by it, they could have lived 
without, [ am inclined to consider less indulgence due to them 
than the needy mendicant, who regards.only the pecuniary 
gain—indeed we too often find that the vices of an age spring 
from the higher circles of lite—from the example set by those 
very persons who ought, rather, to be patterns of every virtue ; 
and no wonder then, from the gentleman who takes upon him- 
self to.walk one thousand miles in as many hours,‘we hear of 
ano her standing upon one leg for balf a day, of another hop- 
ping three or tour miles, and L should not be surprised, at a 
future day, to find some of our goed countrymen walking 
upon their hands from London to York, for a wager-—so ra 
pidly is the rage for pedestrianism gaining influence. It 
would be well if these exploits were viewed with the same ine 
difference by every one, as Plato did the performance of his 
Grecian pupil, whose ambition centered in the driving of a 
chariot! May not the words put into the mouth of that philo- 

Vou. 56. E sopher, 
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sophier, be well applied from an individual, to every one who 
so abuses the time bestowed upon him for nobler exercises— 


“ With indignation I survey 
** Such skill and judgement thrown away.” 


1 am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
E. F. G. 
Yeovil, December 4, 1815. 





GARDEN OF THE THUILLLERIES. 
{From Travels in France during 1814 and 1815.] 


ee ERE are some occasions on which the gardens of the 
Thuilleries present a beautiful spectacle, in spite of the 
artificial taste in which they are formed. From the warmth 
of the climate, the Parisians, of all classes, live much in the 
open air, and frequent the public gardens in great numbers, 
during the continuance of the fine weather. In the evening 
especially, they are filled with citizens, who repose themselves 
under the shade of the lofty trees, after the heat and the fati- 
gues of the day ; and they there present a spectacle of more 
than ordinary interest and beauty. The disposition of the 
French suits the characier of the scene, and harmonises with 
the impression which the stillness of the evening produce on 
the mind. There is none of that rioting and coniusion by 
which an assembly of the middling classes in England is too 
often disgraced; no quartelling or intoxication even among 
the poorest ranks, nor any appearance of that degrading want, 
which destroys the pleasing idea of public happiness. Lhe peo- 
ple appear all to enjoy a certain share of individual prosperity; 
their intercourse is conducted with unbroken harmony, and 
they seem to resign themselves to those delighiful feelings 
which steal over the mind during the stillness and serenity of 
asummer evening. It would seem as if all the angry passions 
of the breast were soothed by the voice of reposing uature= 
as if the sounds of labour were stilled, lest they should break 
the harmony of the scene—as if vice itself had concealed its 
deformity from the overpowering influence of natural beauty. 
The scenery itself assumes a finer character: the artificial taste 
in which the gardens are formed, is concealed: by the obscure 
gloom which twilight produces; the rich and varied outline of 
the trees is clearly defined on the fading colours of the western 
sky ; while the spires of the city appear reflected in deep sha 
dow 
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dow on the surface of the river, whose unroffled waters still 
bear the lingering light of the departing day. 

Sull more beautiful, perhaps, is the appearance of this scene 
during the stillness of the night, when the moon throws her du- 
bious rays over the objects of nature. The gardens of the 
Thuilleries remain crowded with people, who seem to enjoy 
the repose which universally prevails, and from whom no sound 
is to be heard which can break the stillness or the serenity of 
the scene. The regularity of the forms is wholly lost in the 
masses of light and shadow that are there displayed; the foli- 
age throws a chequered shade over the ground beneath, while 
the distant vistas of the Elysian Fields are seen in that soft and 
mellow light by which the radiance of the moon is so peculi- 
arly distinguished. After passing through the scenes of gaiety 
and festivity which mark these favourits scenes of the French 
people, we frequently came to small encampments of the al- 
lied troops in the remote parts of the grounds, The appear- 
ance of these bivouacks,composed of Cossack squadrons, Hun. 
garian hussars,and Prussian artillery, in the obscurity of moon- 
light, and surrounded by the gloom of forest scenery, wus be- 
yond me: sure striking. The picturesque forms of the soldiers, 
sleeping on their srs under the shade of the trees, or half 
hid by the rude huts which they had erected for their shelter ; 
the varied attituc es of the horses standing amidst the waggons 
by which the camp was followed, or sleeping beside the vete 
rans whom they had borne through all the fortunes of war; the 
dark masses of the artillery, cimly discernetl in the shades of 
night, or faintly reflecting the pale light of the moon; pre- 
sented a scene of the most beautiful description, in which the 
rude features of war were softened by the tranquillity of peace- 
ful life; and the interést of present repose was enhanced by 
the remembrance of the wintry storms and bloody fields through 
which these brave men had passed, during the memorable cam- 
paigns in which they had been engaged. The effect of the 
whoie was increased by the perfect stillness which every where 
prevailed, broken only at intervals by the slow step of the sen- 
tinel, as he paced his rounds, or the sweeter sounds of those 
beautiful airs, which, in a far distant country, recalled to 
the Russian soldier the joys and the happiness of his native 
land, 

As we descended into the valley, we perceived a great cha- 
teau, near the western extremity of the village of Fodrang, 
which appeared still to be inhabited, and had none of the a, 
pearatce of decay by which afl that we had hitherto seen were 
distinguished. It belongs tothe Chevalier Brancas, who is 
proprietor of this and seven or eight of the adjoining villages, 
and whose estates extend over a great partof the surrounding 
country. On enquiry, we found that this great proprietor had, 
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long before the revolution, pursued a most enlightened and in- 
dulgent conduct towards his peasantry, giving them leases of 
their houses and gardens of 20 of SO years, and never removing 
any, even at the expiration of that period, if their conduct had 
been industrious during its continuance. The good effects of 
this liberal policy have appeared in the most striking manner, 
not only ia the increased industry and enlarged wealth of the 
tenants; but in the moderate, loyal conduct, which they pur- 
sued, during the eventful period of the revolution, The fat- 
Moers on this estate are some of the richest in France 7 many 
being posesed of a capital of 15,000 or 16,000 francs, (from 
7901, tu SOOL. sterling.) a very largesum in that country, and 
anply sufficient for the management of the farms which they 
possessed. Tieir houses are neat and comfortable in ‘he most 
remarkabie degree, and the farm-steadings as extertsive and sub- 
s.antialas in the most improved districte of England, The 
ground is cultivated with the utmost care, and the industry -of 
the peasanis is conspicuous in every -part of agricultural ma- 
negement. It was impossible, on comparing these prosperous 
dwellings with the decayed villeges in most other parts of the 
country, not todiscern, in the clearest manner, the salutary 
dnfluence of individual security upon the labouring classes; 
and the tendency which the certainty of enjoying the fruits of 
their labour has, not merely in increasing their present indus- 
ivy, but awakeniog those wishes of improvemen!, and engen- 
dering those habits of comfort, which are the only true toun- 
dation of public happiness. 

During the revolution, when the peasants of all the adjoin- 
ing estates violently dispossessed their landlords of their pro- 
perty; when every adjoining chateau exhibited a scene of des 
solutioa and ruin; the peasants of this estate were remarkable 
for their moderate and steady conduct; so far from themselves 
pilloging theirseigneur, they formed a league for hisdefence— 
Ils Vout, sontenus.” as they themselves expressed it—and he 
continued throughout, and is now, in the quiet possession of 
his great estate, Jt is nol, pe thaps, going too far to Say, that 
had the peas nts throughout the country been treated with the 
saine indulgence, and sufigred to enjoy the same property, as 
in this delizghtfal district, France would have been spared 
ail the horrors and all the sufferings of her revolution. 
FASHIONS FOR JANUARY), 


[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL DRESS. 
ee of white crape over white satin, rather full, but the 
£% fullocss thrown behind. The body, which is quice tight 
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to the shape, is formed of a new material. The sleeve, short 
and full, is tastefully ornamented to correspond with the body; 
the bottom of the dress is also. trunmed to correspond : the 
heading of the trimming is white lace, formed in a very novel 
style; there isa trimming also at the bottow, which 6 com. 
yosed of white lace, and finished with eduings of white sata, 
but by some mistake it has been omitted in the drawing. ‘The 
hair is dressed lightly on the right side, aad in very full curls 
on the lett, the hind hair is brought very high aud ornamented 
with a bunch of French roses. White satin slippers embroi- 
dered in front a*la-Francois; white kid gloves, and small 
French fan. ‘This dress was invented by Mrs. Bell. 


PARISIAN HEAD DRESSES, 


The most fashionable Parisian head dress is one of white 
Chinese figured velvet, with a quilling of fine blond next the 
face; tied with Murray coloured ribbands, and ornamented 
with a bunch of Heliotropes. The next fashionable one is a 
hat of striped pink satin, ornamented with a plume of down 
feathers. ‘The cornettes, or mobs, are devoid of taste, and far 
less becoming than the old fashioned French corvette worn in 
the reign of Louis XIV. The others are dedicated solely to 
breakfast costume, and areof the finest cambric that cau be 
procured, trimmed with fine lace, and bound round the head 
with figured white satin ribband. The cornettes are fine spotted 
Iadia muslin, trimmed with lace, and ornamented with murray 
or rose coloured ribband. Many of the French costumes in 
themselves are outre and unbecoming: Mrs. Bell has found 
the art, by an happy association of English and foreign fae 
shions, to impart both taste and elegance to each. ' 


General Observations on Fushion and Dress. 


Hats and bonnets of black straw, sable, and velvet, are uni- 
versal in the walking costume; bonnets, we think, predominate; 
they are in yeneral rather in the French style, but sm ler than 
they have been worn. Feathers are the usual ornament, but 


thev were, 


. 


they are not worn so high por in such a number as 
three short full feathers being coasidered as the most fashion. 
able ornament; we object to the quantity of ribband which is 
gencraily worn with them; it is always heavy, and too often 
glaring. 

Mulfs are even more fashionable than last month, and tippets 
begin to be very general. 

Pelisses or mantles of searlet velvet, are considered as the 
most fashionable style of carriage costume; the pelisse of 
brown clotn, embroidered with gold, is the form highest in 
esti- 
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estimation. Some whimsical elegantees have adupted a pe. 
lisse which we cannot better describe than by saying its form 
resembles that of a dresting-gown, if made without a collar; 
it is confined to the waist by a rich silk girdle, aud fastened 
down ihe front by very sinall and singularly tasteful gold orna- 
ments. The trimming is composed of three small rolls of 
satin, put on in waves. A superb French silk scarf is thrown 
over the shoulders, one-half of it descends nearly to the feet, 
and the other is brought over to the left side. The bonnet 
worn with this pelisse is pretty and tasteful; we believe it is 
called the Anglesea bonnet. The crown is oval, the front very 
sinall, and raised, so that while it projects over the face a little, 
it displays a rich lace cap, which is worn with it. This boanet 
is composed of an intermixture of velvet to correspond with 
the pelisse, and white satin disposed in waves, each of which 
is edged with blond ; it is tied ander the chin with a ribbon to 
correspond, and ornamented with a bunch of Ciineasters: 
this flower does not suit English-dresses ; it is too heavy and 
glaring. 








-——- ——_ -__— --— 


Anecdotes of the late unfortunate Captain Wright, who 
was murdered in the Temple. 


Written by his Father. 


sod FTER his first cruise in the Brilliant, commanded by 

Sir Roger Curtis, from Mahon, that odicer told me 
that my son had acted as an active good litle ofticer ought 
to do. 

“ I called on my ftiend, Lieutenant Parker, of the navy, on 
his return from the siege of Gibraltar, where he had been em- 
ployed in forwarding supplies to the place, to inquire after my 
son: he told me he was the most active and spirited little of- 
ficerhe ever knew. This account was corroborated by another 
officer, who accidentally called on Lieutenant Parker at the 
time. 

“ During the siege, he was always by Captain Curtis’s side, 
and acted as a liule aide-de-camp 

“ A party of seamen, commanded by a lieutenant and Mr. 
Wright, were ordered intoa battery to relieve a party of sol- 
diers, who were very much fatigued. Woaen they got opposite 
to ihe battery, tbe lieutenant ordered them to halt. Mr. 
Wrigit perceiving the licutenam to hesitate, went up to him, 
and usked why he halted, aud why he did not go into the bat- 
tery? The lieutenant replied, be had not received orders to go 
in. Mr. Wright then said, © Sir, you read the order in the 
order-book.’—* I think,’ said the heutenant, £ General Elliot 

6 should 
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should come and give me orders himself’—* Oh!" said the 
jutle fellow, § Jet us go in at once.’ An aide de-cainp hap- 

ened to overhear this conversation, and reported it to Gene- 
ral Eliot, who came up to the party, and asked who com- 
manded it? The lieutenant said he did. The general asked 
if he had any other officer with bim. He replied in the affir- 
mative, and pointed to Mr. Wright. The general then called 
to him, aad ordered him to take his place to the right, and 
sending the lieutenant to the left, made Mr. Wright march the 
party into the battery, which he accordingly did. 

“When the Spanish junk ships were blown up, Mr, Wright 
was employed in saving the Spaniards, 

“ On Captain Curtis’s return home with Lord Howe (at 
which tun: he was knighted), Mr. Wright was taken by Sir 
CharlesK.cowleson board the St. Michael, and remained withhim 
vatil So i. Curis mturned, when be again removed into the 
Briliient, i: which ship he remained unul ibe end of the war. 

“ The Briliant bh ving been paid off at the re-establishment 
of peace, m the year 1783, Mr. Wright was sent by his father 
to Mr. George Barker’s academy, at Wandsworth, where he 
prosecuted his fermer studies for about two years, when, the 
peace presenting vo prospect of advancement in the naval pro 
fession, be was advised by his father to turn his mind to mer- 
cantie pursuits, and was ploced by bim in the counting-house 
of an eminent merchant in the city. 

« Mr. Wright having, by his assiduity, gained the confidence 
of this gentleman, he was at a very early period entrusted with 
an important commission to Petersburgh, He resided five 
years to Russia, during which time he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the language, visited Moscow, and many other 
parts of that country ; and having exceuted his commission 
to he entise satisfaction of his employers, he returned again 
to England. 

“ But although he thus faithfully and diligently transacted 
his mercautile business, it had not divésted him of bis martial 
inclination. Having, one day, met with a friend (Captain 
Macarthur), who had known him at Gibraltar, he was asked if 
he felt jaclined to resume the profession he had originally en- 
gaged in with so much honour to himself—as, if he were so 
disposed, his friend would introduce him to Sir Sidney Swith, 
whose secretary had just thea quitted him, and a situation 
was vacant ou board the Diamond, which Mr. Wright’s quali- 
fications rendered him highly eligible to supply. The offer 
was accepted, and the post obtained; and from that time "till 
the day of tis death, his attachment to that distinguished war- 
Ties Was ardent and inviolate.” 
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BUONAP ARTE. 


HE Politisches Journal, a German monthly publication 

for November last, contains what it ealls a remarkable 
ceutribution to the history of the times, and to the characte. 
rising of Napoleon Buonaparte, in the shape of an extract from 
a political rhapsody:which that person is said to bave left be 
hind him, among other papers, at the Isle of Elba. The ar- 
ticle in question, which way however be apocryphal, and the 
offspring of some German dreamer’s brain, is stated to have 
been transinitted in a letter from Leghorn, of the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1815, and is prefaced as follows :— 

«< 
were found in ove of the apartments inhabited by Baonaparte. 
They were sent hither tothe governor of Leghorn, who permitted 
me to take a copy of the subsequent article. As he was suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the hand-writing of Napoleon, it is 
therefore beyond a doubt that these so called * Philosophical 
thoughts of a ci-devant Sovereign,” were written by‘that per- 
son. They require no commentary. Every thinking reader 
will make his own remarks on this interesting fragment of the 
political and philosophical views of a man, who, for a serics of 
years, agitated Europe, and even Africa and Asia.” 


Philosophical Thoughts of a Ci-devant Sovereign. 


—— The foundations of our society are so defective, that 
it threatens ruin; its fall will be terrible, and all the nations of 
our cuntinent will be involved in it; no buman force is capa- 
ble of stopping the course of events; as the pear drops when 
it becomes ripe, so states become putrescent at the end of their 
autumn. All civilized Europe is now at the same point, as 
Italy was under the Casars. The tempest of the revolution, 
of which some clouds extend themselves over the whole sur- 
face of France, will soon cover all the inhabited parts of the 
globe with # horrible night; and until nature shall have ex- 
hausted her combustible materials, the thunder will not cease 
to roil, nor a more serene day appear. The world cannot be 
saved, but by suedding rivers of blood, and nothing but a ter- 
rible storm can purify the infected atmosphere, which enve- 
lopes all Europe. If we give ourselves up to the course of 
events, then we shall have the same fate that the Romans had 
to endure from the inundation of the barbarians of the north. 
The latter would have made vein efforts, had not the Roaans 
been degenerate. | alone—L could save the world, and no 
other. LI should have given it the cup of bitterness 10 empty 
ata single draught, insiead of its being at present compelled 
to drink it drop by drop. Tuey think themselves delivered by 
Q ba- 
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banishing me from the? seene of the world, but mo man who 
knows ‘the spirit that governs:'the nations, and the cabinets of 
Europe; will be’ of that-epinion ; he wilt be rather persdaded 
to the contrary. Among theactors who at present figure’ on 
the stage of the world; there: is not one who can cénforih' to 
times add circumstances, or who can apply a remedy: to them’. 
Were not this the case,'would attempts be made to restore oti 
the old footing every thing that ouglit to petish or to be buried 
io the night of oblivion, as entirely unsuitable to the lights of 
the age, and still more soto our actwal ‘position? What is fer- 
menting at preseot in Spain and at Rome will soon cause a 
general conflagration over the whole sarface of Europe. 

They are pompously calling up from the depth of the tombs, 
in whieh repose those who have been dead for ages, after having 
endured the miseries/and follies of their time, a phatitom 
which they regard as a saving spirit that must bring them wis- 
dom and bappiness. 

[ foresee that nature,.as often happens in the diseases of in- 
dividuals, will seek a remedy for these evils, whatever the ply- 
sician may say of it: then the crisis will be terrible; [know 
men and my age. I should have ‘hasteved the return 6f lap. 
piness, if these with whom I had to act had not been such vil- 
Juins. ' 

They accuse me now of having despised and enslaved them. 
It was their own base souls, their thirst of gold and of de 
struction, that placed thew at my feet.’ Could | move a step 
without treading on theat? In trath, Ihad no occasion to lay 
snares ‘for catching them; it was sufficient for me to repre- 
sent to them the cup of riches and rapine;full of empoisonetl 
honey, and they with avidi'y-drank to satiety. The shves' were 
in want‘of' 4 master; E' wus''nov in ‘want! of slaves.’ This is 
saying every thing.’ Forty millions of. men’complain biiterly 
of oppression on my pari—of-meésarsingle individaal, one of 
those powerful and dangerous genuises, whom force destroys 
and aggrandisement throws headlong. 


Wild Horses of Mexico. 
[From Pike’s Exploratory Travels.] 


Observed on the prairie a herd of horses; when within 
about a quarter of a mile, they discovered us, and imme- 
diately approached, making the earth wemble under them ; 
they brought to my recollection a charge of cavalry. They 
stopped, and gave us an Opportunity to view them. Amongst 
them there were some very beautifal bays, blacks, and greys, 
end indeed of all colours. We fired at a black horse with an 
Vou. 56. F idea 
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idea of creasing him, but did not suceeed; they Gogsished 
round, and returned again to view us. We then resyreed ig 
camp. in the morning, for the purpose of trying the experie 
ment, we equipped six of aur flerteat courses with siders, and 
Tepes to noose the wild horses, ifin our power to CoMe amongsy 
the hesd. They stood until we approached within forty yards, 
neighing aud whionying, when the chace began, which we cone 
tinued two miles without sugeess. Two of our borses fan up 
with them, bu: we could nottake them, Reiurned to camp, 
J have since laughed at our folly for endeayousing to teke the 
wild hosses ia thas manuer, which is scarcely ever attempted 
even with the fleetest annals and mos} expert rapers. 

The method pursued by the Spaniasds ip taking them ig as 
follows ; they take afew fleet horses, and proeged isto the 
gcountyy where the wild animals pre pumeroes; they build a 
large inclosure, with » door which enters into a smaller inclo- 
sure ; from the entrance of the large pen they prajest wings 
out into the prairie 10.4 great distance, and then set ap bushes, 
&c, to induce the hesses when parsued to enter within these 
wings, <Afier these preparations are made, they keep a look 
out for a small drove; for if they unfortunately should stait 
too large a one, they either burst open the peo, or fill u u 
with the dead bodies, and. the remainder run over ae 
escape ; in which case the party is obliged to leaye the place, 
as the stench arising: from the putrid carcasses would. be ip.up- 
‘portable, and in addition jo this, the pea would agi receive 
pthers, But should they succeed in. driving in a few, say two 
or three hundred, they select the handsomest and poungest, 
noose them, and take them jate the small inclasure, then tura 
utthe others. Afier which, by starving, preventing them 
from taking any repose, and coatinnelly keeping them.in mo- 
tion, they subdue shem by degrees, aid finally break them io 
submit to the saddle and bridle. 





AMERICAN WIT. 


New-York paper fas the follawiag effusion on the mar- 
riage, by the Rev. Barzilla Graves, of Captain William 
Graves, son af John Graves, esq. to Miss Nancy Graves, 
daughter of General Azariah Graves : 
The Graves, vis seid, 
Will yield their deud, 
When Gabriel's trump shall shake the skies; 
But if God please, 
From Graves hike these 
A dozen living folks may rise. 


c> The Editor thanks C. P. N. for his specimen, 
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ODE TO DECEMBER, 
BX LADY B—E D—-¥- 


AIL! dark Dacsmner, haill—thy gloom Llove, 
Thy frozen river, and thy leafless grove, 
For ’mid thy. starms the Lor, of all came forth, 
Smooth’d thy sough braw, and chaim’d away thy wrath ; 
His mission, mesey !—— purpeurt, man to save, 
And full assuranee give of peace beyond the grave! 
Meekly he mov’d, and listen’ ta cgch sigh, 
His band drop’d mapna—as he passe? by 
The lame leap'd up, and on his shoukles hears 
That wee-worn couch, which bore him all bis years ; 
The beamless.eye receiv’d a flood uf light, 
For morning dawn'd amid an hopeless night! 
His tender hand sustain’d the poor and weak, 
The deaf heard seUndss the dpmb.jn praisesspeak ! 
At his command death yielded up his prey, 
The breath of life reanimates the clay ; 
The famish’d sou! receiv’d celestial food, 
And man— the bliss was taught of doing good! 
Then hail! DeceyBeRr? sacred be thy gloom, 
In which the Rost‘ of SHARON’ deign’é to bloom! 








THE COUNTRY BUNERAL. 
[Fsom Wordsworth’s Bxcursiga.) 





From yon crag 
Down whese steep sides we drop’ into the vale, 
We heard the byman they sang—a splemn sound 
Heard any where, but in a place like this 
*Tis more thap humant Many. precious rites 
And customs of opr rural ancestors 
Are gone, or stealing from us; this, hope, 
Will last for ever. ten have f stopped 
When on my way, I could not chus¢ but stop, 
So much I felt the awfulness cf life, 

In that ané moment when the corse is lifted 

In silence, witha hush of decency; 

Then fram the threshold moves with song of peace, 
And confidentia} yearnings to its home, 

Tts tinal home ia earth, PAV bes tra¥elles-—who— 
(How far sue’er aaisanger) dpes ROk OWA 

The pond of brotherkoud, when he sees cheap go, 
A mute procession, om the howseless read) 

On passing by some single tenement, 

Or clustered dwellings, where again they raise 
‘The monyory voice? But most of all 
It touches, it confirms, it elevates, 

Then, when the body, soon to be consigned” 
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~ Ashes to hag oe to dust 
“Tt rais’d from the church aisle, and forward borne 


Upon the shoulders of the next ia love, 

The nearest in affection or in blood; 

Yea bythe very mourgers whg had knelt 

Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 

In silent grief their unuplilted heads, 

And heard meanwhile the psalmist’s mournful plaint, 
And that most awful scripture which declares 
We shall not sleep, but we shall all be’changed! 
Have I not seen? Ye likewise may have seen 
Son, husband, brothers—brothers side by side, 
And son and father also side by side, 

Rise-ftém that posture: and :n concert move, 
On the green turf following the vested prest, 
Four dear supporters of one senseless weight, 
From which they do not shrink, and ‘under which 
They faint not, but advance towards the grave 
Step after step—together with their firm 
Unhidden faces; he thac suffers most 

He outwardly, and inwardly perhaps, 

The most serene, with most undaanted eye! 

Oh! blest are they, who live and die like these, 
Loved with such love, and with such sorrow mourn’d! 








THE SHORTEST DAY. ° 


ERIOUS and solemn be the song 
Which. hatls this still-returning day ; 
Let measure guide.the rhyme along, 
.» Aund gratitude inspire the lay! 
When spring in all her blooming charms, 
And sunmer in her richest dress, ~~ 
When autumn fills,t be dab’ rer’s arms, 
Nor coyly yields her vast increase : 
Oh thent let‘mortals grateful'deem | 
Of all the blessings God has sent : 
And in deep winter's dread extreme, 
Rejoice iw plenty and content, 


And while they joy in bounty given, 
Still to the poof their hands extend : 
The first great delegate of Heaven 
Is he~the wretch’s firmest friend. 
Now long, and dark, and cold the night, 
And short the blessings of the day ; 
Yet soon the sun’s resplendent light 
Shall hail-us with a brighter ray. , 
And soon sball winter’s blast be. o’er, 
And soon returaing spring arrive : 
And then; Oh then! the happy poor, 
Shall thagk you they are yet alive. 
Grateful to Heaven their vows will rise, 
For blessligs you may now bestow ; 
And lab’ring'breasts, and streaming eyes, 
Their sense of obligation shew. 
And who that feels the genial sun, 
And owns the God that points his ray, 
Would leave the grateful task u done, 
So suited tothe SHORTEST DAY. 
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